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EXHIBITION HALL IN THE OLD ARSENAL. 


From a cut in the Annual Report of the Park Commissioners, 1869. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN 


MUSEUM OF 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


(Continued ) 


=a) KETINGS were held in 
succession at the houses 
of the Trustees, among 
whom may be grateful- 





ly remembered: John 
David Wolfe, Robert L. Stuart, 
William A. Haines, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Morris K. Jesup, A. G. Phelps 
Dodge. It is appropriate to specify 
somewhat more clearly Mr. Haines’s 
relation to this enterprise. Mr. 
Haines was an enthusiastic lover of 


shells, and had already, from his ex- 
tensive correspondence and generous 
purchases, become known to the 
world of naturalists as an accom- 
plished conchologist. He had been 
active in his sympathy and advice in 
the creation of the new institution, 
and pushed its designs unflaggingly. 

The the 
body was quickly concluded, and, 
with a comp'ete set of officers, and 
John David Wolfe as President, the 


organization of new 
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institution thus suddenly born con- 
fronted the dangers, discourage- 
ments, and difficulties of its struggle 
towards maturity and permanence. 
We have reached that point in 
the history of the Museum, when 
the Arsenal in Central Park be- 
came its temporary home. The 
collections bought in Europe, com- 
prising the Maximilian, Elliot, Ver- 
reaux, and Vedray collections of 
birds and mammals, soon arrived, 
and with promising celerity a group 
of collectors and naturalists attached 
themselves to the institution, and 
either by gifts or services hastened 
its development. Baron R. Osten 
Sdacken, Mr. Coleman T. Robinson, 
Mr. A. L. Rawson, Gen. Chas. W. le 
Gendre, Dr. A. E. Foote, Mr. R. A. 
Witthaus, Jr., Mr. Robert L. Stuart, 
Mr. William A. Haines and others 
were generous donors. Professor 
Bickmore had been made Superin- 
tendent, Dr.J.B. Holder his assistant, 
and under the energy and incessant 
application of the former the Museum 
assumed interesting proportions. 
Perhaps it is not improper to 
advert tu the rather cold reception 
of the new institution by the purely 
scientific and professional element in 
New York. 
reality, and possibly for a while 
hindered the growth of the Museum. 
It sprang from a too formal insis- 
tence upon scientific considerations, 
It was necessary at first to magnify 


This aloofness was a 





the popular aspect of the Museum, 
and gather to it such adherence from 
wealth or fashion as might more 
quickly enable it to increase. 

Increase did, indeed, come at once. 
The old Arsenal, a picturesque 
building, formerly a State armory, 
and preserved in the park through 
the strenuous efforts of Mr. Green, 
was utterly insufficient for the needs 
of the Museum. Expansion was 
almost instantaneous. <A _ bill was 
framed and passed through the 
Legislature, attached to the “ Law re- 
lating to the Department of Parks,” 
by which “the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the Department of Public 
Parks, in the City of New York, is 
hereby authorized to contract, erect, 
and maintain in and upon that por- 
tion of the Central Park formerly 
known as Manhattan Square, or any 
other public park, square, or place in 
said city, a suitable fire-proof build- 
ing * * * for a Museum of 
Natural History.” But the Ar- 
senal had been most serviceable. 
Its scarred and battered interior 
was renewed, new eases were built, 
and a plentiful application of paint 
and putty coaxed from its inappro- 
priate design and defective lighting 
a semblance of propriety, if not 
beauty. 

Purchases and gifts still continued 
to add to the collections, and about 
the year 1875 plans were laid for 
securing the famous Hall Collection 
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JOHN DAVID WOLFE, FIRST PRESIDENT, A. M. N.H. 


From a portrait in the Board Room, by Huntington. 
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of Invertebrate Fossils, then de- 
posited at Albany. 

In the meanwhile (April, 1871), 
in fact but a short time after the 
successful opening of the Museum, 
its first President, John David 
Wolfe, died, and Robert L. Stuart 
sueceeded him. It was his daughter, 
Miss Catherine Lorillard Wolfe, 
who presented the first memorial 
gift to the Museum, the Jay Collee- 
tion of Shells and the Jay Library 
of Conchological Works. 

The opening of ground on Man- 
hattan Square proceeded, and on 
June 2, 1874, the corner-stone of 
the new building was laid amid 
ceremonies lmpressiveand prophetic. 
Dr. S. H. Tyng, Mr. Robert L. 
Stuart, Hon. H. G. Stebbins, Gov- 
ernor Dix, and Professor Joseph 
Henry spoke. This first period of 
the Museum’s life cannot be better 
closed than by the judicious and 
thoughtful the latter: 
“We may be greatly aided by what- 
ever tends to neutralize the intensi- 


words of 


fied selfishness engendered by the 
struggle in a large city for suprem- 
acy, and the unfavorable effect. of 
extreme exclusion from intereourse 
with nature, and, above all, the 
ready indulgence of degrading pas- 
sions. This is especially the province 
of museums of art and nature. They 
not only offer a substitute for im- 
moral gratification by supplying in- 
tellectual pleasures, but may also be 


rendered sources of moral and even 
religious instruction, The establish- 
ment, the beginning of which we 
are about to inaugurate is, In ae- 
cordance with the views we have 
presented, worthy of the enterprise 
and intelligence of those who con- 
ceived and who have thus far devel- 
oped it. 
nature in which the productions of 


It is to be a temple of 


the inorganic and organic world, to- 
gether with the remnants of the 
past ages of the human family, are 
to be collected, classified, and prop- 
erly exhibited. It is to be rendered 
an attractive exhibition, which shall 
the attention of 
unobserving, of those who, having 


arrest the most 
been confined all their lives to the 
city, have come to consider edifices of 
brick and of stone as the most promi- 
nent objects of the physical world.” 

The years from June 2, 1874, to 
December 22, 1877, were occupied 
in the building and equipment of 
this section, thus inaugurated. The 
transference to its halls of the col- 
the 
quickly consummated, and on the 


lections from Arsenal was 
latter date it was formally opened. 
Before passing to this, the increase 
of the collections and the plans for 
fixing its revenue on a more secure 
basis require a brief notice. 

The Museum collections in their 
most important features embraced 
the Verreaux, Vedray, Maximilian, 
and Elliot collections of birds, and 
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mammals, reptiles and fishes, the 
Medary collection of corals, and the 
Osten Sacken, Robinson, and Witt- 
haus cabinets of insects. 

the whole 
natural science had been 


Specimens covering 
area of 
donated. These for the most part 
were individual specimens, unre- 


gifts of shells, 


lated and sporadic 


minerals,  building-stones, — corals, 


birds, eggs, insects, sea 


uo urchins, 
antlers, nests, mammals, skeletons, 
anatomical preparations, alcoholics, 


Many of 


these were notable accessions, many 


fossils, and implements. 


of them poor or valueless, but the 
insufficient the Arsenal 
made them all equally difficult to 


dispose of. 


Space at 


They could not be elas- 
sified or well preserved. 
The Museum 


constant additions to its as yet 


had also received 


shapeless and diminutive library. 
Miss Catherine Lorillard Wolfe 
purchased the collection of shells 
belonging to Dr. John C. Jay, and 
by this purchase secured his books 
accompanying it, which, in a sub- 
stantial way, laid the foundations of 
the present library. 

Dr. Jay’s cabinet of shells had at- 
tained considerable celebrity, and 
many delightful hours of social and 
scientific intercoursehad been passed 
over its specialties, by its owner, 
with distinguished naturalists. A 
large number of the Unios, or fresh- 
water clams, had been used by Lea 


in his famous monograph on this 


family of shells, and numerous 


references to his specimens are 


scattered through the 
special writers. 

But of far greater and different 
Importance was the acquisition by 
the Trustees of the colleetion of fos- 


pages of 


sils belonging to Professor James 
Hall of Albany. 


by Louis Agassiz that “ whoever 


It had been said 


gets Hall’s collection gets the Geo- 
logical Museum of America.” Agas- 
siz himself, shortly before his death, 
attempted to purchase it. It formed 
the largest collection in this country, 
in point of numbers alone, and in its 
specimens of the early (paleeozoic) 
periods of geological history, was of 
preéminent importance. It was 
almost entirely collected by Profes- 
sor James Hall, with whose investi- 
gations as State Geologist of New 
York it is identified, as, in fact, much 
of it was brought together during the 
survey of this State. It comprised five 
thousand type or figured specimens 
used in the great work on the Pale- 
ontology of the State of New York. 

Before the Arsenal 
doned the beginnings of a mineralog- 
ical cabinet were instituted by the 


was aban- 


purchase of the collection of min- 
erals of Mr. 8. C. H. Bailey, which 
contained in a limited series an attrac- 
tive exhibit of beautiful minerals. 
In vertebrate remains the fossil 
collection Hall 


of Professor was 
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poor, the superb cabinets of Marsh 
and Cope, in that day, having no 
adequate rival in the fragmentary 
skeletons of a few lizards, sharks, 
pecearies, and tapirs, the skull of a 
eat, or the teeth tusks of a 
mastodon, which in the Hall Collee- 
tion represented the vertebrates. 


and 


In answer to inquiries made by 
Professor Bickmore, a letter from 
Julius Von Haast of the Canterbury 
Museum, Christchurch, New Zea- 
land, was received at the Arsenal in 
August, 1873, offering a suite of seven 
complete skeletons and the principal 
bones of eleven other species of the 
gigantic moas of New Zealand. 

The correspondence resulted in 
their purchase. These remarkable 
remains of huge struthioid birds, 
associated with the last stages of 
geological evolution in New Zea 
land were exhumed at the far- 
famed locality of Glenmark in New 
Zealand. A large number of mu- 
seums all over the world had ob- 
tained representative collections 
from this locality and it was a 
fortunate opportunity, adroitly and 
quickly seized, that enabled the Trus- 
tees to secure this unique group. 

The beginnings, perhaps incon- 
spicuous but sensibly important, of 
the Archeological and Ethnologi- 
cal Departments of the Museum 
were made in these same years. 
These departments have now as- 
sumed preponderant proportions. 
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Their future development can only 
be dimly surmised. Amongst the 
first purchases of archzeological ma- 
terial was that of a few and very 
precious relics, a remnant from the 
large collections transported to Salis- 
bury, England, made by Dr. E. G. 
Davis in Ohio, when he undertook, 
with Mr. E. G. Squier, the famous 
examination of the western mounds, 

The archeological treasures of the 
Museum increased month by month. 
Purchase and donations alike has- 
Mr. H. G. 


Marquand presented over two hun- 


tened their expansion. 


dred pieces of Missouri mound 
pottery, Dr. Jacob Knapp of Louis- 
ville, Ky., stone axes and arrow 
heads, while a second large collee- 
tion, that of Col. Charles C, Jones, 
was purchased. ‘This collection was 
a very valuable addition, and was 
with Colonel Jones’s 
own investigations and publications 
among the Southern Indians. 

Such, in broad outlines, was the 


associated 


growth of the collections before the 
Arsenal was vacated. This increase, 
the maintenance of the curators, 
to 
added to, and the impending ques- 
tions of support, as the proportions 
of the Museum grew, brought the 
President and Trustees face to face 
with financial difficulties. 
And the gravity of these questions 
was deepened by the panic and 
sudden collapse of credit in 1873, 


whose numbers were soon be 


grave 
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the effects of which were felt for 
several years. Through the urgency 
of the Trustees, work was pushed 
forward on the new building, and 
steps were already taken having in 
view the assumption by the city of 
the expenses of maintenance, in- 
cluding under that all salaries, 
and the cost of equipment and its 
preservation. 

It was quite evident that if the 
Trustees were to assume the quite 
incalculable outlays necessary for 
purchases and expeditions, the city, 
as representing a beneficiary in the 
enjoyment of these results, should 
pay the expense of their care and 
proper installation. Deficit after 
deficit had been cleared by the 
Trustees, and indeed on March 10, 
1873, it was resolved “that the 
Trustees pledge themselves to make up 
pro rata any deficiency that may oc- 
cur in the annual current expenses.” 

The Museum was rapidly passing 
through a transition stage to some- 
thing more permanent and impres- 
sive. Its history up to 1877 was a 
chronicle of acquisitions, increased 
or diminished revenues, increased 
attendance. No element of educa- 
tional intention, original inquiry, or 
any serious participation in scien- 
tific work had been developed in it. 
It had no perceptive functions. 
Such dormancy was natural. Its 
occupancy of the Arsenal was tem- 
porary and provisional. The time 


of its curators was employed in 
devising room, in anticipating addi- 
tions, preserving specimens, form- 
ulating 


g 
needs aud mechanical 
appliances, renovating and poison- 
ing objects, packing and unpacking. 
It had no laboratory, no publica- 
tions, had allied itself with no 
professed body of scientific students 
or thinkers. Its immediate care 
was to keep its collections safe. 
Under such circumstances the re- 
moval of the Museum from the old 
Arsenal to the new structure in 
Manhattan Square appeared more 
and more necessary. 
L. P. GraracaP, A.M., 
Ass’t Curator, Dep't Geology. 


(To be continued. ) 


The Zodlogical Society has re- 
cently presented the following ani- 
mals to the Museum: One Ant- 
Bear ( Myrmecophagus jubata ); one 
Florida Lynx (Lynx rufus); one 
Bengal Tiger (Felis tigris); two 
Swift Foxes (Vulpes macrotus) ; 
one Woodland Caribou (young) 
(Rangifer floridanus noveeterre ) ; 
one Prong-Horned Antelope ( Anti- 
locapra americana); one Peregrine 
Faleon (alco peregrinus) ; one 
American Whistling or White Swan 
( Olor columbiana ); one Wood Ibis 
( Tantalus loculator) ; one South 
African Geometric Tortoise ( Zestu- 
do geometrica ); one Leather-Backed 
Turtle (Dermochelys coriacea ). 
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THE COPE PAMPEAN 
COLLECTION. 


NOTABLE 
to the fossil vertebrates 
in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural His- 
tory is the collection of 


addition 





South American fossil mammals re- 
cently presented by Messrs. H. O. 
Havemeyer, William E. Dodge, D. 
Willis James, James M. Constable, 
Adrian Iselin, and Henry F. Os- 
born. The Museum has hitherto had 
hardly any representation of these 
strange extinct monsters of the 
southern continent: but it 
now make an exceptionally com- 
plete and representative display of 
one of the most extraordinary assem- 
blages of animals that ever lived. 
The collection formed a part of 


can 


* Exposition Universelle de Paris, Groupe second, Classe huiti¢me. 


the exhibit of the Argentine Re- 
public at the Paris Exposition of 
1878. 
Ameghino, Larroque, and Brachet, 


It was gathered by Messrs. 


and described by Dr. Ameghino in 
It was at that 
time, and still is, one of the finest 
collections of South American fos- 
sils ever got together, and seems to 


a special catalogue.* 


have attracted much attention. 

It was purchased in 1878 by the 
late Professor Cope, with the in- 
tention that it should be displayed 
in the projected Permanent Exposi- 
tion at Fairmount Park in Phila- 
delphia. The project, however, 
was not carried out, and the collee- 
tion remained stored away in the 
cellar of Memorial Hall, Fairmount 
Park, for over twenty years, always 
in the hope that a suitable place 
would be provided for its exhibi- 
tion. Finally, in 1899, through the 
efforts of Professor Osborn and the 
generosity of the Trustees above 
mentioned, it was purchased for the 
American Museum, and will be ex- 
hibited in the new hall on the 
fourth floor of the east wing. 

These fossils are found in the 
Pampean formation, so called from 
its forming the surface of the pam- 
pas of the Argentine and near-by 
states — broad, grassy plains not 
unlike our own western plains, but 
nearer the sea-level, and with a 
somewhat harsher climate. Here 


Catalogue Spécial de la Section 


Anthropologique et Paléontologique de la République Argentine. 
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and there, where streams cut chan- 
nels through the sand and fine loam 
of the pampas, they expose fossil 
skeletons, of which the first speci- 
mens, brought to Europe in the be- 
ginning of the century, formed the 
greatest scientific marvels of the time. 

They belong to the most recent 
geological period, when man had 
perhaps already appeared upon the 
earth. South America was at that 
time inhabited by animals of the 
most extraordinary characters, some 
of gigantic size, and most of them 
unlike any creatures now living. 
Of these extinct animals there are 
several hundred specimens in this 
collection, including nine complete 
skeletons many different 
species, besides skulls and incom- 
plete skeletons of many more. 

The largest of these South Amer- 
ican animals were the great Ground- 
Sloths, somewhat like the little 
Tree-Sloths which now inhabit the 
forests of Brazil, but .of 
size and massive proportions, the 
hindquarters and_ tail 
cially stout and heavy. 


of as 


gigantic 


Ss 


being 


Q 


y espe- 
They had 
great digging claws on the feet, 
which were used in uprooting and 
pulling down trees in order to feed 
on their foliage. There were many 
different species, varying from the 
size of an ox to that of the largest 
elephants. ‘Two complete skeletons 
suitable for mounting, besides many 
less perfect specimens, represent the 
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Ground-Sloths in the Cope Pam- 
pean Collection. 

Smaller than the Ground-Sloths, 
but more unique in character, were 
the Glyptodonts, large quadrupeds 
encased in bony armor. <A_ great 
hemispherical shield covered the 


back, 


and the tail was cased in a long, 


a smaller casque the head, 


A number of 
more or less complete skeletons of 
these, three or four of which can 


cylindrical sheath. 


probably be mounted, are in the 
collection. The Glyptodonts were 
allied to the little Armadillos which 
now inhabit South America—small, 
nocturnal digging animals with an un- 
savory reputation as grave-robbers. 
The most valuable specimen in 
the collection is a nearly complete 
skeleton, finely preserved, of the 
great Sabre-Tooth Tiger, Smd/odon 
necator, an animal twice as large as 
any living lions or tigers, equalling 
or exceeding the largest polar bears 
in size. This ferocious carnivore 
had great, curving, flattened, sabre- 
like upper canine teeth to pierce 
the thick hidés of ground sloths and 
In this indi- 
vidual, one of the canines was broken 


other large animals. 


off during life and the stump much 
worn by subsequent use before the 
animal died ; the other tusk is per- 
fect and projects six inches beyond 
the skull. The powerful muscles 
and massive proportions of this 
beast are well shown in the accom- 
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panying restoration by Wolf (see 
cover), presented to the Museum by 
Prof. D. G. Elliott, of the Field 
Columbian Museum, in Chicago. 
The outline restoration of the head, 
drawn from our skeleton by Mr. 
Charles R. Knight, illustrates the 
extraordinarily wide gape of the 
mouth, giving free play for the huge 
upper fangs. W. D. MATTHEW, 


Asst Curator, 
Dept Vertebrate Paleontology. 


THE AMERICAN MUSEUM 
BULLETIN. 


HE scientific publica- 
tions of the Museum 
form two series: the 
“Bulletin,” octavo in 

and the “ Me- 

in quarto. The “ Bulletin” 
is intended to be the medium of 
publication for short articles that 
do not require large plates. The 
“ Memoirs” are devoted to special 





size, 
” 


moirs, 


monographs or papers requiring 
large illustrations. The first num- 
ber of the “ Bulletin ” was issued in 
December, 1881, and the first volume 
was completed five years later. 
Volume II was completed in the 
two following years, and Volume 
III in a year and a half, closing with 
the year 1891. Since 1891 a com- 
plete volume has been issued each 
year. The volume for the current 
year is Volume XIII of the series. 
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These volumes average about four 
hundred pages each, and consist of 
from twenty to twenty-five articles, 
illustrated by numerous text cuts 
and from twenty to thirty plates. 

The articles range in length from 
one or two pages to a hundred or 
more, and treat of a great variety of 
natural history subjects, represent- 
ing as they do the results of the 
scientific work of the curators and 
their assistants in all the different 
departments of the Museum. 

The earlier contained 
principally papers on Invertebrate 
Paleontology and Geology, with 
various papers on Mammals, Birds, 
and Reptiles. The later volumes 
include not only papers on these 
subjects, but articles on Insects, 
Minerals, and Archeology. The 
American Museum “ Bulletin ” corre- 
sponds to the “ Proceedings” of the 
yarious learned societies, and to the 
publications often designated as 
“ Bulletin,” issued by scientific mu- 
seums and other similar institutions. 
The “ Bulletin,” of course, is not in- 
tended as a popular scientific journal, 
being necessarily technical, yet it 
contains matter of less 
general interest, easily understood 
by intelligent readers. It is distrib- 
uted mainly to other scientific in- 
stitutions in exchange for their 
publications, and is thus an impor- 
tant means for the increase of our 
own library. J. A. ALLEN. 


volumes 


more or 
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THE LOCAL COLLECTION OF 
MOUNTED BIRDS. 


=\ITE Museum’s exhibi- 
tion collection of 
birds contains about 
12,000 mounted speci- 
mens and is divided 
in four parts: first, a general, sys- 
tematic collection of the leading 
types of the birds of the world, oc- 
cupying the second or main floor of 
the north wing ; second, a systematic 
collection of the birds of North 
America, placed in the gallery of 
the same floor; third, a local col- 
lection ; and, fourth, a collection of 
groups of birds in their haunts. 

It is the local collection to which, 
at this season, when migrating birds 
are thronging Central Park, we 
would call particular attention. 

Doubtless ninety per cent. of the 
people who visit the Museum to 
identify birds, desire to ascertain 
the name of some species they have 
observed in the vicinity of New 
York City, and in order to afford 
them all possible assistance a col- 
lection of birds mounted from 
selected specimens has been ar- 
ranged. 

It includes only the birds which 
may be found within fifty miles of 
New York City, numbering 350 
species, and the specimens are 
grouped both systematically and 
seasonally. 





The seasonal collection is, we be- 
lieve, a new idea in museum exhi- 
bition and deserves some descrip- 
tion. It is placed in two cases, 
The first contains the ‘ Permanent 
Resident’ species, or the birds 
which are present throughout the 
year; while the second case is de- 
voted to the migratory species. 

The arrangement of this case is 
changed each month. In January, 
for example, it contains only the 
Winter Residents, comprising those 
species which come from the north 
in the fall and remain through the 
winter. In February such early mi- 
grants as the robin and purple 
grackle are added, under the head 
ing ‘February Migrants’; and in 
March, April, and May the mi- 
grants arriving in those months are 
exhibited. 

At the end of May all our sum- 
mer birds have arrived and most of 
the transient migrants have passed 
onward to their northern 
homes, and the case then contains 
only the Summer Resident species. 

When the fall migration is in- 
augurated, the required changes are 
made in this seasonal collection, 
which, therefore, at all times defi- 
nitely the prevailing 
conditions of our bird-life. 

An illustrated guide of one hun- 
dred pages has been prepared to 
accompany this collection. In it 
may be found a concise statement of 


more 


represents 
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the general range and local status of the most recent addition to the bird 
all our birds. It is sold at the doors groups. It may be found in the 
for the nominal price of fifteen cents. Bird Hall on the main floor. 


The accompanying cut represents F. M. C. 
yin: ] 





BOB-WHITE GROUP. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES. 
=) HE collection of * In- 
i «6Sects found within 

Zi fifty miles of New 
York” in the gallery 


of the main building 





now amounts to nearly ten thousand 
specimens, of which fully seven 
thousand five hundred are mounted. 
The long ellipse of cases in the 
centre of the hall, containing pha- 
lanx after phalanx of shield-backed 
beetles, little and bi 


pers, crickets, moths, butterflies, are 


ea 
Ss 


of grasshop- 
suggestive of the far-off ages of coal 
formation when multitudes of rust- 
ling insects must have everywhere 
crowded the sultry air. Even now 
their hosts are countless; for right 
here near New York, in a climate 
where the different insects are not 
noticeably many, man’s extermina- 
tive power is still ineffective against 
more than seven thousand species. 
But this great gathering of insects 
is defective in that only adult stages 
are represented. The 
does not show the complex life-his- 
tories of the insects, a feature espe- 
cially necessary both for instruction 
and for showing how best to de- 


collection 


stroy those insects which are inju- 
rious. As this is a serious defect it 
is earnestly hoped that some friend 
of the Museum will take the initial 
step toward removing it. 

A large part of the material of 
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the department, such as the Angus, 
Edwards, and Elliott 
must of necessity be kept in drawers, 


collections 


shielded from the destructive effects 
to light. 
Although many specimens of moths 
and butterflies cannot therefore be 


of continued exposure 


exhibited in open cases, the curator 
wishes it known that upon request 
they may be privately viewed by 
any student or interested person. 

Some of the more especially in- 
teresting facts about these drawer 
that 
drawer of the series shows how a 
species grades off in different loeali- 
ties 


collections are almost any 


into mere varieties and how 
these varieties sometimes pass over 
into an entirely distinct species; 
also, the frequent marked unlike- 
ness of the males and females of 
the same species and, finally, in one 
specimen, the perfect union of male 
and female characters, so that on one 
side the wings and other organs are 
male and the other, 


Although in the animal kingdom 


on female. 
this double-sexed condition is fre- 
quent, for example among marine 
zoophytes and molluscs, its unusual- 
ness in the Lepidoptera might well 
cause speculation as to what abnor- 
mal embryonic or larval conditions 
produced it. The solution of the 
question of the origin of sex may 
possibly be hastened by a critical 
investigation of such exceptional 
and outlying cases. 
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THE JESUP NORTH PACIFIC 
EXPEDITION. 
DEPARTURE OF TWO OF ITS MEMBERS 
FOR NORTHEASTERN ASIA. 


=a, ESSRS. Waldemar Joc- 
helson and Waldemar 
Bogoras, of the Jesup 
North Pacific Eepe- 
dition of this Institu- 
tion, have recently started for the 
northeastern part of Asia, by way of 
San Francisco and Vladivostok, to 
continue the work of the Expedition 





in Siberia. 

In the last number of this jour- 
nal we reported on the results of 
Dr. Laufer’s investigations on the 
Amoor River and on the island of 
Saghalin. The region which Messrs. 
Jochelson and Bogoras are about to 
visit is situated northeast of the 
Amoor River. They will study the 
relations of the native tribes of that 
area to the inhabitants of the ex- 
treme northwestern part of Amer- 
ica, and also to the Asiatic races 
visited by Dr. Laufer and to those 
living farther west. It is expected 
that in this manner they will sue- 
ceed in clearing up much of the ra- 
cial history of these peoples, and it 
is hoped that the question as to the 
relations between the aborigines of 
America and Asia will be definitely 
settled. Thus the work of these 
explorers is part of the general pian 
of the Jesup North Pacifie Expedi- 


3° 


tion, which was organized for the 
investigation of the relations be- 
tween the tribes of Asia and Amer- 
ica, It is fortunate that this inquiry 
has been taken up at the present 
time, since the gold discoveries along 
the coast of Bering Sea are rapidly 
changing the conditions of native 
life; so that within a few years 
their primitive customs, and perhaps 
the tribes themselves, will be extinet. 

The expedition, after 
Vladivostok, will go by sea to the 


leaving 


northeastern part of the Sea of 
Okhotsk, where they will establish 
Mr. Jochel- 


son expects to spend the winter 


their winter quarters. 


among the tribes of this coast, part 
of whom belong to the great Tungus 
family which inhabits the greater 
part of Siberia, while others belong 
to a little-known group of tribes in- 
habiting the extreme northeastern 
Mr. Bogoras will 
make a long journey by dog-sledge 
across that part of the country 
which is north of the peninsula of 
Kamtchatka, and will spend much of 
his time among the Chukchee, whose 
mode of life is quite similar to that 
of the Eskimo of the Arctic coast of 
America. Mr. Bogoras is exception- 
ally well prepared for this work, since 


portion of Asia, 


he has spent several years among the 
western Chukchee, who are a_ no- 
madic tribe, and subsist on the pro- 
ducts of their large herds of reindeer. 
There is also a small tribe of Eskimo 
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living on the Siberian coast, whom THE MUSEUM EXPEDITION 


Mr. Bogoras expects to visit. 

Mr. Jochelson, after finishing his 
work on the coast of the Okhotsk 
Sea, will proceed northwestward, 
crossing the high mountains which 
stretch along the coast, on a trail 
never before visited by white man. 
Over this route he expects to reach 
the territory of another isolated 
tribe, the Yukagheer. On a former 
expedition Mr. Jochelson visited a 
western branch of this tribe, whom 
he reached starting from Irkutsk, in 
southern Siberia. Owing to the dif- 
ficulties of the passage, Mr. Jochel- 
son will not return to the coast 
of the Okhotsk Sea, but will con- 
tinue his journey westward through 
Asia, and reach New York by way 
of Moscow and St. Petersburg. 

Both Mr. Jochelson and Mr. Bo- 
goras have carried on a series of 
most remarkable investigations in 
Siberia, which are at present being 
published by the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences in St. Petersburg. The 
results of their previous investiga- 
tions embrace a mass of information 
on the customs, languages, and folk- 
tales of the tribes whom they visited. 

It may be expected that their jour- 
ney, which will extend over a period 
of two years, will result in a series of 
most interesting additions to the 
collections of the Museum, and in an 
important advancement of ourknowl- 
edge of the peoples of the world. 
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TO ARCTIC AMERICA. 


A. J. STONE’S ex- 
pedition to northern 
British Columbia, 
Alaska, and the Are- 
tic Coast, supported 
by Mr. James M. Constable, has 
yielded scientific results which am- 
ply repay the cost of this praise- 
worthy undertaking. Mr. Stone 
entered northern British Columbia 
by way of Fort Wrangel and the 
Stickine River, thence to the head 
of Dease Lake 


Mountains, where very important 





and the Cassiar 
collections of mammals were made; 
he then descended the Dease River 


to the Liard River, gathering on the 


S 

way many valuable specimens, and 
making from Fort Liard a trip into 
the Nahanna Mountains. Afterward 
he continued down the Liard River 
to the Mackenzie, stopping at Forts 
Simpson and Norman, from which 
latter point a trip was made into the 
main range of the Rocky Mountains. 
Later another trip was made into 
the Rockies to the of 
Fort McPherson, and also across 
the McKenzie Delta and westward 
along the Arctic Coast to Herschel 
Island. 
journey of over one thousand miles 
eastward along the Arctic Coast to 
beyond Cape Lyon. Returning 
again to Fort McPherson, he crossed 


westward 


Then followed a long sled 
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the Rockies to Bell River, which he 
descended to the Porcupine, and 
thence continued down the Yukon 
to Michaels, where he took a 
steamer to Seattle, reaching this 
point September 138, 1899, twenty- 
six months and four days from the 
date of starting. 

On this Jong and arduous trip Mr. 
Stone discovered and brought home 
six or eight new species of mam- 
mals, including a fine new Caribou, 
and of 
valuable information respecting the 
habits and distribution of all the 
larger Arctic He 
made important geographical dis- 


obtained a large amount 


mammals. also 
coveries, including several new riv- 
flow into the Aretiec 
accurately located other 


ers which 
Ocean; he 
important points, and corrected our 
latest hydrographic charts of this 


&w 


NO 


region in several important particu- 
lars, establishing the fact that the 
so-called “ Eskimo Lake” is, in re- 
ality, dry land, traversed by a num- 
of narrow lake-like channels. 
His successful sled journey, aggre- 


gating over three thousand miles, is 


ber 


without a parallel in the annals of 
Arctic travel. Although unsuccess- 
ful in his special quest for Wood 
Bison and Musk-ox, and although 
the intense cold of an Arctic winter 
precluded the preparation of many 
specimens, the results of his trip in- 
clude, besides a valuable collection 
of mammals, a rich store of wholly 


new zodlogical, geographical, and 
archeological information, which 


will form the basis of a series of 


papers in the current volume of the 
Museum “ Bulletin.” 
J. A. ALLEN. 
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